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HENRY V AS SHAKESPEARE’S ‘IDEAL KING’ 


EUGENE P. WATSON 


Librarian, Northwestern State College 


A NUMBER of Shakespeare’s plays 
center their action around reigning 
monarchs; and these rulers vary 
widely in their abilities and in their 
characters and temperaments. In this 
study we shall consider the important 
characters that depict monarchs who 
actually lived; and we propose to try 
to determine whether or not any of 
these characters represents Shake- 
speare’s conception of an “ideal” 
king. 

The monarchs' who are leading 
characters? in Shakespeare’s plays in- 
clude King John, Richard II, Henry 
IV, Henry V, Henry VI, Richard III, 
Henry VIII, Julius Caesar, Anthony, 
Lear, and Macbeth. All of these rulers 
except one can be disposed of in a 
few words, as they obviously do not 
represent the kingly perfection which 
we are seeking. King John has few or 
no regal qualities; he is cowardly, 
mean, evasive, disgusting. Richard II 
is exceedingly weak and incapable 
his introspective sentimentalism 
makes him “woe’s slave”; he is kingly 
only during the last few moments of 
his life. Henry IV has a strong claim 
to regality, but even he is a ‘subtle 
king,” “a fawning greyhound”; and, 
of course, he secures his throne by 
deposing “God’s anointed.” Henry VI 
is a pure and saintly man, but he is 
a pathetic, wholly negative monarch; 
his uncle, Gloucester, who is regent 
during Henry’s minority is an excel- 
lent ruler, but he is never actually 
king. A few of the epithets which are 
applied to Richard III will serve 
amply to characterize him: “hell’s 


iCharacters that are purely fictitious, having 
no historical basis whatever, are omitted—e.g., 
Leontes, in The Winter’s Tale, and Claudius in 
Hamlet. 

2Such characters as Edward IV, in Henry VI, 
Part IIf, and Henry VII, in Richard III, are not 
included, as they are not the central figures in 
their plays. 


black intelligencer,” “that foul de- 
facer of God’s handiwork,” “that 
bottl’d spider, that foul hunchback’d 
toad.” Henry VIII is too well known 
to requige much comment; certainly 
this proud, selfish man is not an ideal 
king. Julius Caesar, who “bestrides 
the narrow world like a Colossus,” is 
spoiled by success and adulation, and 
becomes ambitious and fearful. An- 
thony’s slavish devotion to Cleopatra 
deprives him of all chance to be a 
“great” emperor. Poor Lear is “a very 
foolish and fond old man, fourscore 
and upward.” Macbeth, although 
“filled with the milk of human kind- 
ness,” is unable to restrain his “vault- 
ing ambition” and his “black and deep 
desires”; and his bloody reign is 
quickly terminated by his death at 
the hands of Macduff. Through this 
process of elimination, then, it be- 
comes apparent that, unless Henry V 
is Shakespeare’s ideal king, there is 
none in the plays. 


The second phase of our investiga- 
tion, therefore, will seek to determine 
whether or not Shakespeare considers 
Henry V an “ideal king.” 


Before we can reach any acceptable 
conclusion regarding Shakespeare’s 
Henry V, it is first necessary for us 
to determine what qualities the poet 
believed to be indispensable in an 
ideal king. Inasmuch as Shakespeare 
nowhere provides us with an enumer- 
ation of these attributes, we can 
arrive at them only through an in- 
ductive approach. In other words, 
since Shakespeare has used a spe- 
cific “tragic flaw” or weakness to 
bring about the downfall of each one 
of his other kings, we can assume 
with reasonable certainty that the 
poet felt that the complementary 
qualities or strengths are those which 
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would appertain to an ideal king. And 
should the combination of all of these 
good qualities produce a virtuous and 
kingly individual who is capable of 
ruling a people wisely and well, then 
we shall know what type of king 
Shakespeare considered “ideal.” 


The coward John failed as a ruler; 
so the ideal king must be brave. 
Lear’s lack of mental balance brought 
him to a tragic end; the ideal king 
must be wise. Julius Caesar is overly 
ambitious, and Macbeth sacrificed his 
all on the altar of his “o’erleaping am- 
bition”. the ideal king must have com- 
plete self-control. Richard II is un- 
just, and retribution overtakes him. 
Richard III shows no mercy to his 
helpless victims; and, in turn, he re- 
ceives none from the hands of Rich- 
mond on Bosworth Field. The “king of 
smiles,” Henry IV, is not trusted by 
his people, and the crown never “rests 
easy on his head”; the ideal king must 
be honest and frank. With the em- 
perorship of the whole world lying 
almost within his grasp, Antony idles 
away his time at Cleopatra’s court, 
and is struck down by the legions of 
Augustus; an ideal king must be a 
man of action. Henry VI, likewise, 
fails because of his lack of foreceful- 
ness. Richard III represents a wicked 
king whose actions are in no way af- 
fected by a love of God, and whose 
people live in constant fear; the ideal 
king must have deeply religious senti- 
ments. Shakespeare’s ideal king, then, 
must be brave, wise, self-controlled, 
just, merciful, honest, and frank; he 
must be a man of action, and must be 
sincerely religious. Does Henry V 
fully come up to these standards 
which Shakespeare has set up for the 
measurements of kings? Our task is 
to find out. 

Is Henry V brave? The answer to 
this question is “yes”; and we shall 
have no difficulty in establishing our 
point here. 

The first major struggle in which 


the Prince participates, the Battle of 
Shrewsbury, shows him as a true 
hero. When King IV. is preparing to 
go out to meet the insurgents, he up- 
braids Prince Hal for his dissolute 
habits, and accuses him of cravenness. 
The Prince defends himself (Henry 
IV, Part I, Ill, ii, 129-46 and 144-50): 


Do not think so; you shall not 
find it so: 

And God forgive them that have 
so much sway’d 

Your majesty’s good thoughts 
away from me! 

I will redeem all this on Percy’s 

head 

And in the closing of some glori- 
ous day 

Behold to tell you that I am your 
Pe * 26.4 * + sore! cues eS 

. . . Then time will come 

That I shall make this northern 
youth exchange 

His glorious deeds for my indig- 
nities. 

Percy is but my factor, good my 
lord, 

To engross up glorious deeds on 
my behalf... 


And at Shrewsbury the Prince car- 
ries out his promise in a glorious 
way. Here he roams about the battle- 
field searching for Hotspur, the most 
renowned warrior in England at the 
time. And when they finally meet and 
close in deadly strife, Hal emerges 
victor, cropping all the “budding 
honors” of Hotspur’s crest to make a 
garland for his own head. 

Again we find Hal on the battle- 
fields—at Harfleur and at Agincourt. 
He is now King Henry V and is lead- 
ing his troops in an invasion of 
France. 

Shortly after he and his army cap- 
ture the city of Harfleur, Henry is 
ordered to surrender himself and his 
men to the vast French army which 
is gathering. He returns answer 
(Henry V, III, vi, 154-55 and 168-71): 
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My people are with sickness 
much enfeebled, 

my numbers lessen’d .. . 

Go, bid thy master (the French 
king) well advised himself: 

If we may pass, we will; if we be 
hinder’d 

We shall your tawny ground with 
your red blood discoulour * * * 


That the king fully realizes the 
danger of the situation, we know be- 
cause he tells Gloucester (Henry V, 
IV, i, 1-2): 


. "Tis true that we are in 
great danger; 
The greater therefore should our 
courage be. 


A little later Henry reproaches 
Westmoreland, who has wished for 
ten thousand more English soldiers 
(Henry V, IV, iii, 19-22): 


* * * No, my fair cousin: 

If we are mark’d to die, we are 
enow 

To do our country loss; and if to 
live, 

The fewer men, the greater share 
of honour. 


All night long before Agincourt, 
Henry walks among his troops en- 
couraging and cheering them. And 
(Henry V, IV Prologue, 41-47) 


every wretch, pining and pale 
before, 

Beholding him, plucks comfort 
from his looks: 

A largess universal like the sun 

His liberal eye doth give to every 
one, 

Thawing cold fear, that mean and 
gentle all 

Behold, as may unworthiness de- 
fine, 

A little touch of Harry in the 
night. 


He is not afraid; in talking to Wil- 
liams while incognito, he says of the 


king (Henry V, IV, i, 24-25): “I think 
he would not wish himself anywhere 
but where he is.” Then, on the fol- 
lowing morning, he leads his handful 
of men to a glorious victory over a 
French army five times as large. 
Inextricably bound up with the 
question of bravery is the question of 
honor and fame. We know that Henry 
desires to gain honor because he tells 
us so himself (Henry V, IV, iii, 28-29) : 


...If it be a sin to covet honour, 
I am the most offending soul 
alive. 


But the honor which he seeks lies 
in the accomplishment of the deeds 
that duty requires of him. He is free 
from ‘“vainness and _ self-glorious 
pride.” After his return from his cam- 
paign in France, when (Henry V, V, 
Prologue, 17-19): 


... his lords desire him to have 
barne 

His bruised helmet and his bend- 
ed sword 

Before him through the city: he 

forbids it... 


Is Henry V wise? Again we may 
answer in the affirmative, although 
we may have a bit of difficulty in 
establishing this contention. The 
greatest difficulty lies in the fact that, 
as a youth, he spends most of his time 
in the London slums in the company 
of a group of drunken loafers. This 
difficulty, however, is only an appar- 
ent one. It is true the king does spend 
many of the best years of his youth in 
the poorer, less aristocratic sections 
of London; but, before we can con- 
demn such actions, we must discover 
the motive which underlies these 


actions. It is undoubtedly true that. 


Prince Hal does enjoy his associations 
with the incomparable Falstaff (and 
who would not?), but the purpose of 
the Prince in frequenting the slums 
is not to indulge in “cakes and ale” 
and drunken roistering; his purpose is 
to gain first-hand information regard- 
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ing his subjects, to learn of their lives, 
their sufferings, their joys, their as- 
pirations. Witness what the Prince 
tells us just before one of his esca- 
pades with Falstaff (Henry IV Part I, 
[, ii, 218-26 and 233-38): 


I know you all, and will awhile 
uphold 

The unyoked humour of your 
idleness: 

Yet herein will I imitate the sun, 

Who doth permit the base con- 
tagious clouds 

To smother up his beauty from 
the world, 

That, when he please again to be 
himself, 

Being wanted, he may be more 
wonder’d at, 

By breaking through the foul and 
ugly mists 

Of vapours that did seem to 
strangle him. 
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By how much better than my 
word I am, 

By so much shall I falsify men’s 
hopes; 

And like bright metal on a sullen 
ground, 

My reformation, glittering o’er 
my. fault, 

Shall show more goodly and at- 
tract more eyes 

Than that which hath no foil to 
set it off. 


He avers here that his youthful as- 
sociations are merely temporary, and 
that he has no intention of allowing 
them to become permanent ones. 

When the Prince becomes king, he 
does not seize the “reins of state” and 
dash forward like a heedless youth. 
He retains in office the old Chief 
Justice who had been his father’s 
staunch friend and supporter. Even 
before his coronation, Henry V de- 
clares (Henry IV, Part II, V, iii, 
34-38) : 


Now call we our high court of 
parliament: 

And let us choose such limbs of 
noble counsel, 

That the great body of our state 
may go 

In equal rank with the best gov- 
ern’d nation. | 


The Bishop of Canterbury says of 
him (Henry V, I, i, 38-46): 


Hear him but reason in divinity, 

And all-admiring with an inward 
wish 

You would desire the king were 

made a prelate: 

Hear him debate of common- 
wealth affairs, 

You would say it hath been all in 
all his study: 

List his discourse of war, and you 
shall hear 

A fearful battle render’d you in 
music: 

Turn him to any cause of policy, 

The Gordian knot of it he will 
unloose. 


Henry’s wisdom is recognized even 
by his enemies. When the young 
Dauphin laughs at Henry’s court, the 
Constable of France silences him thus 
(Henry V, II, iv, 30-38): 


You are too much mistaken in 
this king: 

Question your grace the late am- 
bassadors, 

With what great state he heard 
their embassy, 

How well supplied with noble 
counsellors, 

How modest in exception, and 
withal 

How terrible in constant resolu- 
tion, 

And you shall find his vanities 
forespent 

Were but the outside of the 
Roman Brutus, 

Covering discretion with a coat 
of folly. 
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The wisdom of Henry’s spending a 
number of years becoming acquainted 
with his subjects is nowhere shown 
more clearly than on the eve of Agin- 
court, when he mingles freely with 
his men, giving a word of encourage- 
ment here and a word of advice there, 
steeling their hearts for the coming 
fray. 


Does Henry V have self-control? 
He does. Certainly an iron will-power 
is required for him to sever himself 
suddenly and completely from the as- 
sociates of his youth. Surely the “re- 
jection of Falstaff” hurt the King just 
as deeply as it did Sir John. These 
words sound haughty and regal, but 
how much pain must they have cost 
the King (Henry IV, Part II, V, v, 
51-55): 


I know thee not, old man; fall 
to thy prayers; 

How ill white hairs become a fool 

and jester! 

I have long dream’d of such a 

kind of man, 

So surfeit-swelled, so old and so 

profane; 

But, being awaked, I do despise 

my dream. 

Henry takes pride in his self-con- 
trol. He tells the French ambassadors 
(Henry V, I, ii, 241-43): 

We are no tyrant, but a Chris- 
tian king; 

Unto whose grace our passion is 

as subject 

As are our wretches fetter’d in 

our prisons... 


Is Henry V just? Yes. Before he 
comes to the throne, he is, on one oc- 
casion, thrown into prison by the 
Chief Justice. When Henry becomes 
king, he does not take revenge upon 
the Justice, but commends him for 
his former action, and goes on to say 
(Henry IV, Part II, V, ii, 103-21): 


Therefore still bear the balance 
and the sword; 


And I do wish your honours may 
increase, 

Till you do live to see a son of 
mine 

Offend you and obey you, as I did. 

So shall I live to speak my 
father’s words: 

“Happy am I, that have a man so 
bold, 

That dares do just on my proper 
son; 

And not less happy, having such a 
son, 

Into the hands of justice.’ You did 
commit me: 

For which, I do commit into your 
hand 

The unstained sword that you 
have used to bear 

With this remembrance that you 
use the same 

With the like bold, just and im- 
partial spirit 

As you have done ’gainst me. 

Surely this is justice! 


Henry allows the execution of Bar- 
dolph for robbing a church in France. 
And he also sends Cambridge, Scroop, 
and Grey, three men who had been 
among his best friends, to the block 
for their part in a conspiracy against 
him. He does not do it for revenge, 
but because they (Henry V, II, ii, 
167-81): 


have conspired 
royal person, 

Join’d with an enemy proclaim’d 
and from his coffers 

Received the golden earnest of 
our death; 

Wherein you would have sold 
your king to slaughter, 

His princes and his peers to servi- 
tude, 

His subjects to oppression and 
contempt 

And his whole kingdom into des- 
olation. 

Touching our person, seek we no 
revenge; 
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But we our kingdom’s safety 
must so tender, 

Whose ruin you have sought, that 
to her laws 

We do deliver you. Get you there- 
fore hence, 

Poor miserable wretches, to your 
death; 

The taste whereof, God of his 
mercy give 

You patience to endure, and true 
repentance 

Of all your dear offences! 


Henry refuses to invade France 
until he is convinced that the Salique 
law gives him a just claim to the 
French throne. 

Is Henry V. merciful? In questions 
which do not involve the safety of 
the state, yes. We find him ordering, 
for instance (Henry V, II, i, 30-43): 


Uncle of Exeter, 


Enlarge the man committed 
yesterday, 

That rail’d against our person: we 
consider 

It was excess of wine that set 
him on; 

And on his more advice we par- 
don him. 

After the battle of Shrewsbury, 


Henry is granted the disposition of 
Douglas. He turns to his brother, 
saying (Henry IV, Part I, V, v, 26-31): 


... Brother John of Lancaster, to 
you 

This honourable bounty shall be- 
long: 

Go to the Douglas, and deliver 
him 

Up to his pleasure, ransomless 
and free: 

His valour shown upon our crests 
today 

Hath taught us how to cheerish 
such high deeds 

Even in the bosom of our adversa- 
ries, 


Before the gates of Harfleur he 
pleads with the Elders to surrender 
the city to him so that he will not 
have to destroy it (Henry V, III, ii, 


27-32): 

Take pity of your town and of 
your people, 

Whiles yet my soldiers are in my 
command; 

Whiles yet the cool and temper- 
ate wind of grace 

O’erblows the filthy and con- 
tagious clouds 
Of heady murder, spoil and 
villany. 


Is Henry V honest and frank about 
hirnself? Yes. Henry realizes that he 
is a mere mortal, even though he 
wears a regal crown. Witness what he 
tells a group of his soldiers (Henry V, 
IV, i, 106-17): “. .. I think the king is 
but a man, as I am: the violet smells 
to him as it doth to me;... all his 
senses have but human conditions: 
his ceremonies laid by, * * * he ap- 
pears but a man; and though his af- 
fections are higher mounted than ours 
(he is speaking incognito), yet, when 
they stoop, they stoop wth the like 
wing. Therefore when he sees reason 
of fears, as we do, his fears, out of 
doubt, be of the same relish as ours 
are: yet, in reason, no man should 
possess him with any appearance of 
fear, lest he, by showing it, should 
dishearten his army.” 


Is Henry V a man of action? We 
can answer, yes, wthout any hesita- 
tion here. No man who puts down 
armed civil rebellions, and who con- 
quers a foreign nation could be con- 
sidered anything but a man of action. 


Is Henry V religious? Yes. He has 
a number of the Church dignitaries 
as his advisers. He will not undertake 
the invasion of France until these ad- 
visers assure him that he has a moral 
right to do so. He sends word to the 
French (Henry V, I, ii, 289-91), 
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... This lies all within the will 
of God, 
To whom I do appeal; and in 
whose name 
I am coming on. 


After the battle of Agincourt is 
over, Henry attributes his miraculous 
victory to God (Henry V, IV, viii, 
111-13): 


O God, thy arm was here; 

And not to us, but to thy arm 
alone, 

Ascribe we all! 


Another indication of his religious 
feelings is shown in a bit of informa- 
tion which he reveals to us during a 
prayer (Henry V, IV, i, 312-19): 


I Richard’s body have interred 
new; 

And on it have bestow’d more 
contrite tears 

Than from it issued forced drops 
of blood: 

Five hundred poor I have in 
yearly pay, 

Who twice a-day their wither’d 
hands hold up 

Toward heaven, to pardon blood; 
and I have built 

Two chantries, where the sad and 
solemn priests 

Sing still for Richard’s soul. More 
will I do. 


In addition to these qualities which 
Henry possesses, there are others 
which pertain to regality, and which 
we might consider. 

Does Henry fully realize the re- 
sponsibilities of kingship? His solilo- 
quy before the Battle of Agincourt 
shows that he does (Henry V, IV, i, 
248-53 and 298-301): 


Upon the king! let us our lives, 
our souls, 

Our debts, our careful wives, 

Our children and our sins lay on 
the king! 


We must bear all. O hard con- 
dition, 

Twin-born with greatness, sub- 
ject to the breath 

Of every fool, whose sense no 
more can feel 

But his own wringing. 
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The slave, a member of the coun- 
try’s peace, 

Enjoys it; but in gross brain little 
wots 

What watch the king keeps to 
maintain the peace, 

Whose hours the peasant best ad- 
vantages. 


Before we can say that Henry is 
“every inch a king,” we must see 
whether or not he has a royal bearing, 
whether or not he “looks like a king.” 
Let us examine the rebel Vernon’s 
description of him (Henry IV, Part I, 
IV, i, 97-110): 


All furnish’d, all in arms; 

All plumed like estridges that 
with the wind 

Baited like eagles having lately 
bathed; 

Glittering in golden coats, like 
images; 

As full of spirit as the month of 
May, 

And gorgeous as the sun at mid- 
summer; 

Wanton as youthful goats, wild as 
young bulls. 

I saw young Harry with his 
beaver on, 

His cuisses on his thighs, gal- 
lently arm’d, 

Rise from the ground like feath- 
er’d Mercury, 

And vaulted wth such ease into 
his seat, 

As if an angel dropp’d down from 
the clouds, 

To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus 

And witch the world with noble 
horsemanship. 
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Our final test will be the test of 
the king’s popularity. That he is popu- 
lar is shown by the manner in which 
the people flock out to meet him 
when he returns victorious from his 
French campaign (Henry V, V Pro- 
logue, 22-28): 


But now behold, 

In the quick forge and working- 
house of thought, 

How London doth pour out her 
citizens! 

The mayor and all his brethren in 
best sort, 

Like to the senators of the an- 
tique Rome, 

With Plebians swarming at their 
heels, 

Go forth and fetch their con- 
quering Caesar in . 


Henry V is brave, wise, self-con- 
trolled, just, merciful, honest, and 
frank; he is a man of action and is 
religious; he fully realizes his re- 
sponsibilities as king; he has the 
stately bearing of a monarch; and he 
is popular with his subjects. He pos- 
sesses all of the qualifications which 
Shakespeare seems to have regarded 
as necessary for perfection; there- 
fore, there can be little doubt that 
Henry V is Shakespeare’s “ideal 
king.” 


EUGENE P. WATSON, 
Librarian 


Northwestern State College 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. 


LOUISIANA’S CIVIL LAW HERITAGE 


LEONARD OPPENHEIM 


Librarian, Tulane University College of Law 


The story of Louisiana’s legal his- 
tory is a fascinating and intriguing 
study. Finding its beginning in the 
important Roman law codifications 
and obtaining its main impetus from 
the famous Napoleonic Code, in many 
respects Louisiana law stands as a 
model of simplicity, clarity, and ma- 
turity. 

To trace its history, we must begin 
with the year 450 B. C. In that year 
the Romans enacted the Law of the 
Twelve Tables. Although the lan- 
guage of the Twelve Tables was harsh 
and crude, the work represents one 
of the first comprehensive attempts 
to reduce law to a complete written 
system. Moreover, it laid the ground- 
work for the great enactments of 
Justinian which were to follow al- 
most a thousand years later. 

When Justinian became Emperor 
in the beginning of the 6th Century, 


Roman law was in a confused and dis- 
orderly condition. Not only were the 
Twelve Tables still in effect, but num- 
erous other acts had been passed by 
the Senate and promulgated by the 
various Roman emperors. There were 
numerous edicts which had been is- 
suea by the praetors and a mass of 
semi-official writings by prominent 
legal scholars. 

In order to remedy this unsatisfac- 
tory situation, Justinian planned to 
reduce all of Roman law to a syste- 
matic and integrated whole. When the 
work was completed, both statute and 
non-statute law was revised, incon- 
sistencies were eliminated, obsolete 
matters were dropped, and generally 
all was brought up to date. Today 
the enactments of Justinian have be- 
come known as the Corpus Juris 
Civilis and represent the basis of all 
of the modern codes. 
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The Justinian enactments spread 
swiftly over most of the rest of 
Europe and especially into France, 
Spain, and Germany. From our point 
of view, the reception of Roman law 
into France is of the utmost import- 
ance. After the Roman occupation of 
Gaul (France), Roman law became 
the dominant law of that country and 
for the most part was the same as 
that which governed the rest of the 
Roman Empire. 


After the disintegration of the Rom- 
an Empire, Roman law still retained 
an important influence in French law. 
However, the invading Germanic 
tribes brought with them their own 
customary law which was mingled 
with the existing law and produced 
diverse results in different parts of 
the country. In southern France, 
Roman law became the real basis of 
the customary law which in the 
northern part, Roman law was only 
of secondary importance. Thus, south- 
ern France became known as the re; 
gion of the written law and northern 
France became known as the region 
of the customary law. It should be 
pointed out, however, that since cus- 
tomary law differed in effect depend- 
ing on the section of the country, the 
ultimate result was that various cus- 
toms grew up. These various customs 
were compiled and promulgated dur- 
ing the sixteenth century. The most 
important of these customs was the 
custom of Paris which was reduced to 
writing in the year 1510. 


Although the promulgation of the 
various customs aided the confused 
situation of French law materially, 
nevertheless, agitation continued for 
a unified system throughout the en- 
tire country. This culminated in the 
adoption of the French Civil Code or 
the Code Napoleon in the year 1804. 
This Code was the result of much 
labor and effort. It was based upon 
the Roman law and even adopted the 
classical idea, which is usually at- 


tributed to the Roman legal scholar, 
Gaius, of separating civil law into 
three great divisions, persons, things, 
and the modes of acquiring things. 
Customary law also had its influence 
upon the new Code and especially the 
Custom of Paris. 


We are now ready in our story to 
turn to the new world and the im- 
portance of civil law in general and 
French law in particular in Louisiana. 
The colony of Louisiana was founded 
with a settlement at Biloxi at the 
end of the seventeenth century. The 
majority of the settlers who colonized 
Louisiana in the first part of the 
eighteenth century came from France 
and from its beginning the colony 
was governed by royal charters. New 
Orleans was founded about the year 
1718 and the seat of the colony was 
moved to that city. Under the royal 
charters granted to Anthony Crozat 
in 1712 and the Western Company 
in 1718, the Laws and Customs of 
Paris became the law of the colony. 
In 1731, Crozat’s charter as well as 
that of the Western Company termi- 
nated, and the colony once again was 
governed by the Crown of France 
with the Custom of Paris remaining 
as the prime legal authority. 


Events which were taking place 
in Europe were destinated to have 
further effect on the colony of Lou- 
isiana. In 1756, the Seven Years’ War 
began with England and Prussia on 
one side and France and Austria on 
the other. In the Western Hemisphere, 
this was known as the French and 
Indian War. After the defeat of the 
French in Quebec, the war ended and 
the Treaty of Paris was signed in 
1763. However, shortly prior to that 
time and presumably to keep the 
colony from the English, France ceded 
Louisiana to Spain. It was not until 
six years later or in 1769 that Spain 
actually took possession of the colony. 
In that year Captain General Don 
Alexander O’Reilly, an Irishman of 
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great military ability who had won 
high favor at the court of Charles III 
of Spain, was sent to New Orleans 
to rule the colony in the name of the 
king. Even though Louis XV wanted 
the French law to continue after the 
cession, the Spaniards disregarded his 
wish and substituted their own law 
through a proclamation by O’Reilly. It 
is important to note the nature of the 
Spanish law at this time. The Roman 
law had spread to Spain and had 
made its influence felt in that coun- 
try. Hence, from the year 693 A. D., 
we find a multitude of Spanish Codes. 


‘Perhaps the most important was Las 


Siete Partidas, so-called because it 
was divided into seven books or parts. 
This great Code which was promul- 
gated in 1348 in the reign of Alfonso 
XI, was composed principally of Rom- 
an and Canonical law elements. In 
addition to the various codes there 
was the Recopilacion de las Indias 
which was a digest designed to regu- 
late the political, fiscal, and military 
administrations of Spanish colonies in 
America, but which did not attempt 
to regulate civil law. 


Louisiana remained a Spanish col- 
ony until 1801 when it was reconvey- 
ed to France by Spain as the result of 
the Treaty of San Ildefonso. France, 
however, did not take possession of 
Louisiana until November 30, 1803, 
and then only for the purpose of 
transferring the colony to the United 
States. Robert Livingston, who was 
the United States Minister to France, 
had been negotiating for the purchase 
of the land around New Orleans. Na- 
poleon offered to sell the entire Lou- 
isiana territory and, though much 
surprised, Livingston jumped at the 
opportunity. A bargain was struck 
and the Louisiana Purchase Treaty 
was signed by Napoleon on April 30, 
1803. Congress ratified the purchase 
on October 21, 1803. Since France was 
not in physical possession of the col- 
ony, Pierre Clement de Laussat, who 


bore the title of Colonial Prefect of 
Louisiana, was commisisoned to re- 
ceive possession of Louisiana from 
Spain and transfer it to the United 
States. Although de Laussat actually 
received possession on November 30, 
1803, it was not until December 20, 
1803, that he transferred the colony 
to the United States. Why de Laussat 
retained possession for twenty days 
has been the subject of some specula- 
tion. One theory is that he attempted 
to restore the French civil law during 
this period and needed the time to 
effectuate his purpose. At any rate, 
the transfer was made and Louisiana 
became United States territory. 


After the territory was set up, W. 
C. C. Claiborne was made the first 
governor. He immediately attempted 
to introduce into Louisiana the sys- 
tem of law which existed in the re- 
mainder of the United States, the 
common law. It should be pointed out 
that common law had its origins in 
England and had been introduced into 
America by the English colonists. This 
type of law was judge-made and de- 
pended for its validity upon a system 
of precedents. As can be readily seen, 
the attempt to superimpose the com- 
mon law upon the colony met with 
bitter resistance. As a result of the 
revolt of the colonists against the 
common law, Congress divided Louisi- 
ana into two territories, the lower 
portion being called the Territory of 
Orleans. The first legislature which 
was authorized by Act of Congress of 
March 2, 1805, immediately took steps 
to solve the problem in favor of the 
civil law. A resolution was adopted 
June 7, 1806, appointing James Brown 
and Moreau Lislet to compile and 
prepare a civil code for use of the 
Territory of Orleans. The result of 
their labors was adopted on March 
31, 1808, as the Digest of the Civil 
Laws in force in the Territory and is 
usually known as the Civil Code of 
1808. 
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This first Louisiana civil code was 
modeled upon the Code Napoleon or 
the draft of that code of the year 
VIII but included Spanish and Rom- 
an law elements. The redactors did 
not simply make a carbon copy of the 
French Code but developed an entire- 
ly new work which they had carefully 
and thoroughly planned. Louisiana 
became a state in 1812 but continued 
to operate under the Civil Code of 
1808. However, in 1817, the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana held in the case 
of Cottin v. Cottin that the civil code 
was really intended to be a digest of 
the civil laws in force and had left 
untouched all those not mentioned or 
included. The effect of this decision 
was to bring about a revival of the 
Spanish law which was believed to 
have been in force in the colony. In 
order to assist lawyers in the result- 
ing confusion, Moreau Lislet and 
Henry Carleton were authorized by 
the legislature in 1819 to translate 
those parts of Las Siete Partidas as 
were considered as still having the 
force of law in the state. Although 
the translation was completed and 
published in 1820, this did not solve 
the problem. Therefore in 1822, the 
legislature appointed a commission of 
three men to revise the civil code. 
The commisison consisted of Moreau 
Lislet, Edward Livingston, and Pierre 
Derbigny. Edward Livingston, who 
was a New York lawyer and who had 
come to Louisiana and had become 
interested in the civil law and who 
was a brother of Robert Livingston, 
had by this time become a prominent 
attorney and legal scholar. Not only 
was he most influential in the draft- 
ing of the Civil Code of 1825 and the 
Code of Practice of 1825, but he draft- 
ed a number of other codes which 
were not adopted in Louisiana. It 
should be noted, however, that his 
penal code formed the basis for most 
of the penal codes that have been 
adopted in the Latin-American coun- 
tries. 


The work of the commission was re- 
ported to the legislature in 1823 and 
promulgated in 1825 as the Civil Code 
of 1825. The Code was published in 
French and in English with the 
French text being the official. While 
the drafters used the Code of 1808 
as a framework and the French Civil 
Code as a model, they reexamined all 
sources and reworked, added and 
even suppressed where they believed 
such was necessary. In order to pre- 
vent the reoccurance of a confused 
situation, the Code of 1825 contained 
a repealing clause which provided 
that all Spanish, Roman, and French 
laws not provided for in the Code 
were repealed and of no effect. Al- 
though the Code of 1825 was revised 
in 1870 to take care of the changes 
which had been brought about by the 


Civil War, no material changes were 


made in either the structure or prin- 
ciples of the Code of 1825. 

In spite of the fact that the Code 
of 1870 has been amended a number 
of times, it still remains as the bul- 
wark of the civil law heritage in this 
state and has provided a clear and 
mature system of law for over a cen- 
tury. Moreover, two new Codes in 
the field of criminal law have been 
adopted in recent years, a Code of 
Criminal Procedure in 1928 and a 
Criminal Code in 1942. The law 
schools of the state have not only 
recognized the importance of Lou- 
isiana’s legal heritage but have striv- 
en to preserve and extend it. In 1938, 
the Louisiana Law Institute was cre- 
ated. This body has helped greatly in 
the task of preserving and improving 
the civil law. Important documents 
have been reprinted, translations of 
significant works have been made, 
and valuable legal research has been 
carried out. The Institute is now en- 
gaged in the revision of the general 
statutes of Louisiana and in the fu- 
ture will engage upon the most im- 
portant task of revising and bringing 
up to date the Civil Code and Code 
of Practice. 
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One more prominent fact should 
not be forgotten. Louisiana’s legal 
background is similar to that of the 
Latin-American countries. All of 
these countries also have civil codes 
based upon the Napoleonic Code. 
Thus, from the standpoint of legal 
scholarship, there is a decided line 
between Louisiana and the Latin- 
American countries. An important 
link in a chain which is steadily be- 
coming stronger. 
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RECRUITING NEWS 


Louisiana librarians attending the 
Midwinter Conference of the Ameri- 
can Library Association received a 
pleasant surprise at the General Ses- 
sion on Saturday night, January 22, 
when the Louisiana Library Associa- 
tion received the second prize, $200, 
in the recruiting contest sponsored 
by the Quarrie Corporation. The pur- 
pose of the awards was to recognize 
libraries, library schools, or library or- 
ganizations which had sponsored the 
most effective recruiting programs in 


1948. The first prize, $300, went to the 
Illinois Library Recruitment Council 
and the third prize, $100, went to the 
Alumni Association of the University 
of Southern California Graduate 
School of Library Science. 

Similar awards will be made for 
recruiting projects in 1949 and the 
goal for the Louisiana Library Associ- 
ation is FIRST PRIZE! 


Vivian Cazayoux, Chairman, 


Recruiting Committee. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Author Headings for the Official 
Publications of the State of Louisiana, 
by Lucy B. Foote, Chief Catalog Li- 
brarian, Louisiana State University, 
was published by the American Li- 
brary Association in December, 1948. 

The third edition, revised and en- 
larged to June, 1948, of Classified List 
of Periodicals for the College Library, 
by Guy R .Lyle and Virginia M. 


Trumper, has been published recently 
by F. W. Faxon. 


* * cS 


CORRECTION: Frances L. Moak’s 
article on a recruiting program for 
nurses appeared in the October, 1948, 
number of AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF NURSING, not NURSING EDU- 
CATION, 
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TOWARD A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MORLEY 


GUY R. LYLE 


Director of Libraries, Louisiana State University 


In the process of collecting the 
writings of Christopher Morley, I 
have gathered together a bundle of 
biographical and __ bibliographical 
notes. The editor’s request for an ar- 
ticle for the literary issue offers a 
suitable occasion to weed out the 
chaff. I am not at all sure, however, 
that the residue will be of interest to 
any but confirmed Morleyites. 

* * * 

Morley is an interesting author to 
collect for several reasons. Would you 
want to collect encyclopedias with 
their single mood—the didactic; or 
de luxe patron sets, numbered, like 
the hairs on your head, by the Biblio- 
shark Society—with their pseudo- 
leather bindings and monotonous for- 
mat? If so, stay away from Morley. 
His books, so characteristic of his 
temperament and versatility, come in 
all shapes, sizes, and moods. A book- 
case of Morley requires adjustable 
shelves. Here in yellow wrappers is 
Rare Books from the Press of the 
booklet (1935) in duodecime and 
next to it is Rubaiyat of Account 
Overdue (1936) in large octavo. Near- 
by stand two editions of Old Loopy 
(who but Morley would use the ad- 
jective “old” and the diminutive to 
pronounce affectionately on Chicago’s 
congested middle) in entirely differ- 
ent format, both spectacularly illu- 
strated by Guy Ederheimer, Jr. If you 
are interested in a hand-made wove 
paper, there is No Crabb No Christ- 
mas (1938), or, in a laid paper, water- 
marked, there is the beautifully print- 
ed Duschnes edition of Footnotes for 
a Centennial (1936). The Trojan 
Horse, a novel (1937) stands beside 
The Old Mandarin, a collection of 
light verse, 1947). Their ridicule of 
the vulgarity and shallowness of our 


modern age make them spiritually 
kin. If you want something light there 
is Briefcase (1936), something of 
tougher subsistance there is Spirit 
Level (1946). . 

To collect as a financial investment 
has no real virtue. Yet back in his 
mind, like a still small voice, the 
collector of Morley knows that his in- 
vestment is not a bad one. A Novem- 
ber, 1939, catalogue lists the first edi- 
tion of Parnassus on Wheels (1937), 
inscribed, at $125.00. Of course, many 
of the early works are scarce and ex- 
pensive; but there are many which 
are not. Why the collected volumes of 
essays cost as little as they do, I 
have never been able to understand. 
Their charm is permanent. There is 
more than a little of Chaucer, Keats, 
Stevenson, Kipling, Marquis, and 
Lucas in them, as is but natural, for 
Morley knows more about these writ- 
ers than most. 

* * * 


My personal interest in Morley is 
more than a bibliographical whim. 
It dates from an autumn evening in 
the thirties when I first met the man 
—from the third row of the balcony 
of a college auditorium. I was listen- 
ing to a soliloquy at two dollars a 
minute. It was not I, let me hasten 
to add, who received the two dollars; 
and I speak of Morley’s discourse as 
a soliloquy because he seemed more 
interested in listening to the pleasant 
sound of his own voice than in reach- 
ing any particular destination. He 
might have been chasing butterflies, 
for all of that, for whenever he caught 
sight of an especially bright-winged 
idea he pursued it with much glee, 
quite careless of where it might lead 
him. Exactly what he said on the 
subject of Streamlined Writing I am 
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unable to recall, but it was most en- 
tertaining; and the throng which 
stormed the hall, packing the door- 
ways and overflowing the well-sup- 
ported balcony—almost letting them- 
selves down, Biblical fashion, through 
the roof to touch the hem of his gar- 
ments—was uproarious. He is just as 
charming and brilliant a speaker as 
he is, in his best moments, a writer; 
and no one on this occasion seemed 
to care that he had no burning mes- 
sage. 

Out of his lectures, as from the files 
of “The Bowling Green” column— 
theoretically the worst possible ve- 
hicle for a finely imaginative talent— 
have come some of Morley’s most de- 
lightful books. His “soliloquies” de- 
livered to students at the University 
of Hawaii on a raft in the waves of 
the Waikiki appeared in Shakespeare 
and Hawaii (1935). When the great 
bookseller Dr. Rosenbach founded a 
Fellowship in Bibliography at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Morley 
was invited to give the first series. 
“These were not lectures,” he writes 
in Ex Libris Carissimis (1931), “but 
conversations . . . taken down with 
drastic fidelity by a disconcertingly 
accurate stenographer.” The last of 
his series of lectures at Adelphi Col- 
lege was published in 1939 under the 
title Passivity Program. The title is 
employed with some mischief since 
“activity programs” were (and prob- 
ably still are) a fetich with progres- 
sive educators. When plans were 
made to commemorate the golden 
anniversary of the Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Library, it was natural that Chris- 
topher Morley should be invited to 
make the principal speech. Since the 
program was specially in honor of 
the retiring librarian, Miss Gratia 
Countryman, the Old Mandarin 
couldn’t resist beginning his talk 
Friends, Romans. . . . The Ampersand 
Club published the talk under this 
title in 1940. Copies sent to members 
of the Club were accompanied by an 


autograph facsimile letter whose con- 
tents reveal Morley’s thoughts on au- 
tographing. The letter, addressed to 
the Secretary of the Ampersand Club, 
reads in part: 


I’m wondering, like a good fel- 
low, if you wouldn’t let me off 
autographing? There isn’t a day 
goes by without that request un- 
til one’s heart and mind positive- 
ly quail at the thought—it be- 
comes almost a horror to think of 
ever writing or publishing any- 
thing—I don’t suppose you can 
quite understand this feeling? It 
is very real, and I can’t help be- 
lieving that the Ampersands are 
wise and kind enough to prefer 
the uniqueness of an unsigned 
book! I had had no idea the ven- 
ture would get to be so compli- 
cated! I am going to devote the 
next semi-century to trying to en- 
courage people to keep things 
simple—Yours in some agitation! 
Christopher Morley. 


* * * 


In the Fiftieth Anniversary cata- 
logue of Columbia University, you 
will find a poem by Christopher Mor- 
ley signed in autograph facsimile. 
The poem is brilliantly written and 
contains this unforgettable line 
“Since men learned print, no night 
is wholly black.” The poem is en- 
titled The Watchman’s Sonnet. 

To one who may be puzzled, as I 
was, by this title, it may be well to 
point out that Mr. Morley really is 
Columbia University Press’s Honor- 
ary nightwatchman. The story of 
how he came by this extraprofession- 
al honor is told in an issue of Co- 
lumbia’s Pleasures of Publishing for 
1944. In Hasta La Vista (1935) Mor- 
ley made the point that “scholarship 
is exciting and the sober university 
presses frequently publish the most 
thrilling books.” Overcome by this 
reconition from a connoisseur, the 
editor of The Pleasures conferred on 
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“Kit Morley the title of Honorary 
Nightwatchman with all the duties 
and privileges thereof.” 

In Friends of the Library, reprinted 
by the Marchbanks Press in 1931, 
Morley says “We take libraries too 
much for granted.” Librarians, I 
know, do not make the mistake of 
taking Mr. Morley too lightly, as 
certain academic critics do, but there 
is an equal error in taking him too 
much for granted. I do not find him 
among the Honorary Members of the 
American Library Association. Yet an 
anthology of his salutes to librarians 
and libraries would fill a small book. 

* * * 

A number of Christopher Morley’s 
admirers have utilized certain of his 
writings as a basis for Christmas 
booklets and cards. Some of these, not 
well known even to collectors, de- 
serve a mention. In 1918 A. Edward 
Newton sent to his friends a blue 
folder in which he reprinted Ballade 
of Mr. Pepys and Ars Poetica. Both 
poems are from Morley’s first book 
The Eighth Sin, which was published 
in England in 1912 at the time he 
was a Rhodes Scholar at New College, 
Oxford. In 1930 James T. Babb, li- 
brarian of Yale, reprinted Willian 
McFee’s Captain Macedoine Cocktail 
from Morley’s column in the Philadel- 
phia Evening Public Ledger. In the 
same year, the late Alfred P. Lee used 
in a folder Andrew McGill’s Idea of 
Happiness, from the second volume of 
The Bookseller’s Blue Book (1914-15). 
In 1931 Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Mul- 
vaney sent out a folder containing 
Christmas Eve from The Rocking 
Horse (1919). In 1935 the New York 
bookseller Philip C. Duschnes reprint- 
ed A Christmas Salute which is ideal 
reading for any season. Two Saluta- 
tions, I recall frequently and wist- 
fully, are: 


To people who realize that not 
answering a letter is not neces- 
sarily a personal affront— 
Merry Christmas! 


To people who really enjoy their 
work and are only unhappy 
when interrupted in  it— 
Merry Christmas! 


In 1936 Emerson G. Wulling had 
reprinted for Christmas time Thomas 
Bird Mosher which first appeared in 
John Mistletoe. In 1937 Philip C. and 
Fanny Duschnes reprinted in a lovely 
booklet Sir Kenelm Reads in Bed 
from the New York Evening Post. 
Rarely has reading in bed had such 
durable results. In 1938 Lawrence C. 
and Dorothy Cheever reprinted from 
the Saturday Review of Literature an 
edition of 100 copies of Esoterica Vin- 
iana, while in the same year, and from 
the same source, Walter Klinefelter 
used A Sherlock Holmes Crossword 
Puzzle. Also in December, 1938, the 
Black Cat Press and the designer, 
Norman W. Forgue, reprinted No 
Crabb No Christmas from the Satur- 
day Review of Literature. For their 
1940 Christmas card, Carl and Alda 
Vitz (Mr. Vitz was then librarian at 
the Minneapolis Public Library) re- 
printed an excerpt from Friends, 
Romans... . (1940). 


1 * % 


A word about Morley’s “column” 
contributions. As columnist for the 
Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, 
his daily stint appeared on the edi- 
torial page from 1918 to 1920. Among 
the numerous headings used in the 
column are Travels in Philadelphia 
(most of these appeared later in book 
form under the same title) , The Chaf- 
fing Dish, The Electric Chair, and 
Prunes and Prisms. The column was 
occasionally signed but more fre- 
quently appeared under the pseu- 
donym Socrates. His favorite topics 
in this column were food, books, and 
streets. William McFee and Mrs. 
Etsu Inagaki Sugimoto were intro- 
duced to readers in this country 
through the Philadelphia column. In 
the early twenties Morley contribut- 
ed regularly to the New York Eve- 
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ning Post under the gracious label 
The Bowling Green. Here again he 
was instrumental in giving a wide 
audience to many writers who have 
since become famous. I am toid that 
that cn one occasion Morley’s column 
was censored because of a poem which 
at ihe time seemed a little too highly 
seasoned for the virginal mind of the 
Post eaitor. Compared to modern fic- 
tion standards it is quite chaste. It 
has not been printed to my knowl- 
edge but here it is: 


I used to love a garden 

But now my love is dead, 

For once I found a bachelor button 
In my Brown-eyed Susan’s bed. 


In the decade following the Post 
engagement, Morley supplied the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature with The 
Bowling Green which contributed so 
much to that magazine’s brilliance. 
For a slightly shorter period of time 
he contributed Trade Winds to the 


same magazine under the pseudonym 
P. E. G. Quercus. The name puzzled 
me at first but the Latin student will 
readily recognize the abbreviation for 
what in translation reads: “A few 
acorns from the oak tree.” A critical 
anthology of Morley’s writing would 
draw heavily on The Bowling Green 
which included much of the long 
series of light verse Translations from 
the Chinese, the novel Human Being, 
and several of the collected editions 
of essays. 


* * * 


I have before me a seventeen-page 
list of Morley’s periodical articles. No 
one could be more acutely aware than 
I of the incompleteness of the biblio- 
graphy. I shall be grateful for refer- 
ences or clues to any Morley maga- 
zine article appearing in an out-of- 
the-way source. There is no sport in 
running down such titles in the big- 
name journals. 


TO MRS. PRICE 


Sweet friend, you must have been a 


precious bride 





, oe FF 7 


To your missionary lover—exquisite, 

Foregoing riches, humble, dignified. 

Today soft lavender and lace befit 

The shining silver of your curly hair. 

Because you hear the language of 
the heart, 

If not the lips, a hundred people share 

With you their joys and tears, and 
you impart 

To them your faith. Clear eyes that 
always spoke 

Your thoughts and mirrored love and 
deep regard 

Now stare in sightless lethargy at 


folk. 

Bereaved and poor—your spirit left 
unmarred 

By misery—you still exclaim with 
zeal, 


“God is so good!”—In shame my soul 


es 


—_— a 





must kneel. 


—Ruth Sara Reese, 
Bolton High School, Alexandria, La. 
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SOMETHING FOR THE HEART TO LIVE BY 


CLYDE MILLER 
Library Assistant, Rapides Parish Library 


Mr. George Weidermarker stood 
before the mirror, admiring himself. 
He had on his best suit, the gray. 
Seventy dollars it had cost him. 
Mother, he thought, if she had been 
living, would not yet have recovered 
from the price. “But George,” she 
would have said, “seventy dollars—!” 
And her voice would have hung in 
the air after the exclamation. 

He turned sideways, getting a view 
of the room, himself, and the suit. 
It did look nice; the gray so formal, 
and the fit so—casual, he said, smil- 
ing. To be so old—forty-nine—and to 
look as good; of course, he was a little 
fatter, around the waist perhaps; but 
yet—it was the suit, he decided. The 
color. It did make him look slimmer. 

He flicked the linen handkerchief 
in his breast-pocket; then decided to 
take it out and refold it. Sticking the 
folded handkerchief back into his 
pocket, and with his hand still rest- 
ing upon his breast, he gazed at the 
effect. 

Very nice, he said briskly, smiling 
at himself, the suit, and the handker- 
chief; so debonair. 


Turning from the mirror, he walked 
over to the bed and picked up his hat 
and gloves. There was a wind, a tiny 
playful spirit of a wind, fluttering 
the curtains of the double-windows, 
and he stood for a moment, just 
watching the billowing, the marvel- 
ous lightness of them. The street- 
lamp on the corner had just gone on, 
and windows in the houses opposite 
held their light carelessly, pouring it 
over the sills, spilling it across the 
sidewalks. It really wasn’t quite dark 
yet, but with fall almost here, and 
that faint wintry sparkle in the air 
(he sniffed the faint wintry sparkle), 
well, night caught you before you 
knew it. 





The curtains blew out briefly, as 
though searching for something they 
might have lost, something—their 
youth, he decided. And looking at 
them closely, he saw they were old, 
with the tiny blossoms at their edges 
quite, quite faded away. Youth. They 
have lost it, the same as I have, he 
thought. 

And they will never regain it. I 
will never regain it. 

We have lost it. 

But at that moment the curtains 
flapped gaily, and flung themselves 
ridiculously upwards, laughing al- 
most. They are drunk he told himself 
solicitously, drunk with the gaiety of 
the wind. It is in drunkenness that 
we regain youth, then, he said. And 
the curtains nodded. He put on his 
hat. What restaurant tonight, he 
asked himself, as he drew on one of 
his gloves; Almerico’s, or (his fingers 
were stiffer than usual; do we grow 
older in a night?)—or Longe’s; per- 
haps the Rotunda even... 

And the thought struck him, how 
many nights of his life, how many 
moments of those nights he had spent 
in deciding upon the restaurant. Ever 
since his mother . . . had died. Eight 
years ago. And he seemed to see her 
before him then, waiting for him to 
decide, her hands clasped, and just a 
faint smile hovering around her 
mouth. 


His mother. She had supervised his 
life for so many years, had been such 
an essential part of it—the focus, real- 
ly. The eight years that have passed, 
he said, they are nothing. The mind 
does not remember in terms of time. 

They had had an apartment then, 
with a study for him. A very tiny 
one, yes, but still a study. Her voice 
came back to him, strong in spite of 
the years, and she seemed standing in 
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the study’s door, waiting for him to 
go in, saying, “Just the thing for you, 
George. A place to correct your pap- 
ers. Quiet. You might even begin seri- 
ously to work on your book.” 

He nodded to her, standing there in 
his memory. And the thought of the 
book twisted some part of his chest, 
leaving pain. It was to have been a 
special book, a special English text- 
book, the first chapters devoted, na- 
turally, to the rudiments of English 
grammar—sentence structure, nouns, 
pronouns; but the last chapters... 
Ah! the last chapters. They were to 
have been masterly expositions upon 
the art of composition. 

But he had met Anne. 


And the thought of her stopped the 
coursing of his blood and left him 
numb. Mr. George turned from the 
window and sat down upon the bed. 
Why are we given memories he cried; 
they forever whisper at the doors of 
our hearts, leaving no peace, only 
pain. 

One night, in the spring, they had 
gone for a walk. She had worn a 
pink sweater. 


The sweater caught the lamplight 
deftly, spreading it softly over her 
breasts and she laughed tenderly 
when she saw him staring. (Even 
now, recapturing the sound of that 
laughter left him shaken and sorrow- 
ful.) They stopped for a moment be- 
neath a street-lamp, and she said, 
“Your collar, George. It needs turn- 
ing down.” 

He should have kissed her then. 
Their shadows, stretching before 
them paused a moment too, waiting. 
But he had suddenly realized what 
his marriage would mean for his 
mother. What would she do for a 
home? She would need him until she 
died. 

Anne had married a young lawyer. 

He raised his head and looked 
around the room. It was dark. Little 
silver leaves, cast upon the opposite 


wall by the street-lamp_ shining 
through the tree outside his window, 
hung gleaming for a moment in the 
air, quivered, then paused again. 

He sighed. And the book—even that 
never finished, never completed, nev- 
er brought to a conclusion. Why? he 
asked himself. Why? 


Two of the chapters upon compo- 
sition had been written. The first one 
he had titled Reserve. And the second, 
Force. Each the opposite of the other. 
He had begun the third, but it had 
been so long since he had written on 
it—his mother dying, things hap- 
pening. 

But that was not the real reason. 
The real reason—suddenly somebody 
in a house across the street called to 
someone else. He tensed. But he could 
not catch the words. There was sound, 
but it would take no form. He search- 
ed again the silence and listened, 
avoiding the answering of the Why 
as long as he could, stiffening in the 
darkness, pretending to listen. 


But the answer he had known for 
a long, long time. The book, as long 
as it remained unfinished, was Hope 
...a symbol of his dreams. . . some- 
thing for the heart to live by. Its com- 
pletion would have left him nothing. 

Because it would not even have 
been a good book. 

And as he said that it seemed he 
heard pages rustling and the faint 
rasp of pencil lead upon paper. He 
saw words written in straight rows 
and heard a girl laugh. All the mem- 
ories, all the memories hung like little 
silver leaves upon the wall—pausing, 
quivering, then pausing again. 

He got up from the bed and walked 
to the door. Opening it, he stared out 
into the hall. It faced him, huge and 
quiet in the darkness. He fumbled 
with his tie for a moment, then 
straightened his shoulders and closed 
the door and started down the stairs. 

He would have something extra- 
nice for dinner... . 
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THE BEACH 


The beach looked like the inside of a 
sphere 

Cut half in two. Its dome of ultra- 
marine 

Was softened by a translucent veil of 
sheer 

Cloud-gauze, through which a glar- 
ing, radiant sheen 

Poured down upon the building-lined 
seashore— 

Upon the bathing suits of blue and 
yellow— 

And spangled all the vast, blue- 
mirrored floor. 

Across it, wave chased wave like 
some playfellow. 

My loneliness was deepened by the 
soft, 

Rich cello tones of the breakers—by 
the flight 

Of a gray sea-gull, now slowly sailing 
aloft, 

Now careening like a_ half-white, 
velvet kite. 

I shivered in the sun; but when you 
came, 

Earth’s beauty set my smouldering 
heart aflame. 


—Ruth Sara Reese, 
Bolton High School, 
Alexandria, La. 
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A LICENSE TO TRAP 


WILLIAM DOSITE POSTELL 


Librarian, Louisiana State University School of Medicine 


Mrs. Sentell turned as she reached 
the door into her room, and her voice 
when she spoke held that note of un- 
compromising finality which her two 
sons, seated at the cleared dining 
room table, their school books spread 
out before them, recognized immedi- 
ately. 

“No foolishness tonight,” she said, 
“You two are going to sit in here 
alone and see if you can’t do some- 
thing that will mean an improvement 
in those report cards you brought 
home this month. And not just to- 
night. Tomorrow and every night!” 

“Yes’m,” the two boys spoke in 
unison and, as their mother closed the 
door behind her, cast one helpless 
glance at the piled up books, then at 
each other. At last with a gusty sigh 
from Joe and a grunt from Tom, each 
propped hs head on his hands and 
proceeded to apply himself to his 
books. Nothing was heard for at least 
five minutes but the laborious breath- 
ing of the two as they bent their 
heads beneath the bright light of their 
lamp. 

As the minutes ticked by, Joe found 
that his thoughts were beginning to 
wander. The coal-oil lamp was hot 
and in the whiteness of its light, the 
words on the printed page had a way 
of bluring and running together. For 
awhile he wondered idly why high 
school students had to study about 
Caesar and his ole wars anyway. 
What good was that ole stuff? Be- 
lieve him if he ever had a boy he sure 
wouldn’t make him take Latin. Why 
couldn’t he have taken agriculture. 
There was something useful. And be- 
sides it was a lot of fun. But Mama 
had an idea you couldn’t be educated 
or something like that if you didn’t 
study Latin. Joe released another 


sigh thinking of the agony Caesar had 
caused and was causing him. Couldn’t 
the guy have just been satisfied to be 
an emperor? Naw, he had to write a 
book! He looked at his Latin book. 
The thing was a dull, dirty looking 
green in color. Why in the heck didn’t 
they make a Latin book some color 
that didn’t make you sick just to look 
at it. And the stuff inside. Being sen. 
under the yoke by Caesar was a lot 
easier than trying to learn this o- 

stuff. 

After these reflections and other 
similar ones had flitted in and out 
of his bored mind, he finally looked 
across at his younger brother. It af- 
forded him some measure of comfo 
to watch the suffering of the other. 
Tom glanced up at that moment, and 
his eyes were thoughtful, but they 
reflected nothing of inner wrestling 
with Caesar or anything else re- 
motely connected with a formal pur- 
suit of knowledge. 

“Joe,” Tom’s approaches were 
usually direct, and this was no ex- 
ception. “How much money you got?” 

Joe was immediately suspicious. 
“What you want to know for?” Tom 
never had any money. 

“I was just thinking,” Tom replied 
noncommittally. Having exposed the 
main issue, he now chose to be vague. 
“You know that piece of woods across 
the road from where we have our 
traps?” 

Joe thought a moment, “Sure,” he 
said at last. He knew the area but 
wanted time to figure just what Tom 
might be leading up to. 

“Well,” Tom continued, “Yesterday 
I went to look at the traps, and, com- 
ing back, I took a short cut through 
that piece of woods.” He stopped a 
moment, then went on, a note of ex- 
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citement beginning to be evident in 
his voice, “And, Joe, you know what I 
found? A regular ...er... . wiider- 
ness!” 

9” 


“A wilderness?” Joe was curious, 
a bit puzzled, still very suspicious. 


“Sure!” Tom cried enthusiastically, 
and he spoke so loudly that Joe had 
to whisper a warning, “Sh-h-h!” 

“Oh, all right,” Tom lowered his 
voice. “Joe, I bet’cha we could catch 
a million ole ‘possums in that wilder- 
ness!”’ 

Joe turned the idea slowly over in 
his mind. It was hard not to be en- 
thused over the idea, but still you 
never could tell. Possums were funny 
things. It was no telling just where 
you might or might not catch them. 
They hadn’t had much luck so far. 
Maybe it would be a good idea if they 
moved their traps. 

“All right, Tom,” finally agreed Joe 
“We'll move the traps Saturday.” 

“Move those traps, nothing doing,” 
emphatically stated Tom. “Those 
traps are going to stay where they 
are. Look all the ’possums we caught 
right there last month.” 


“But...” replied Joe realizing the 
truth of Tom’s remark. “What will 
we do.” 


“Heck, we'll buy some more traps.” 

“Yeah,” sneered Joe. “You sure are 
willing to spend other people’s 
money.” 

“Well, what I was thinking,” hastily 
replied Tom, “Was for you and me to 
put our money together and buy 
some more traps.” 

“IT just wonder,” sarcastically an- 
swered Joe, “How much money you 
got?” 

Tom frowned, calculating. “I got 
maybe a quarter.” 

“Might’a known that!” Joe snorted 
in disgust. Then, “Now look, if I put 
up the most money for the traps, I get 


the most money when we sell our 


? 


furs 
“How you figure that?” Tom de- 


manded angirly. “I do the most work. 
How many times you been to look a. 
the traps?” 

“Much as you!” Joe replied with 
considerable heat. “Why, last week 1 
went both Wednesday and Friday, 
and you can’t say I didn’t, ’cause yo. 
were kept in at school every day last 
week.” 


“Aw, last week,’ Tom_ granted 
scornfully, “Yeah, you went then, but 
I betcha it’s the first time you ever 
went twice in one week.” 


The door opened at this moment 
and both heads ducked toward their 
books as Mrs. Sentell looked in. 

“What’s all the fuss about?” she 
asked, “Are you two studying or 
arguing?” 

Joe decided an affirmative answer 
to either would not be exactly cor- 
rect, so he said nothing. Tom, how- 
ever, managed to find an answer. 

“We're just resting a minute, 
Mama.” 

“You’ve been resting long enough, 
then,” his mother decided, “Too long. 
So get busy again.” 

The boys waited for several min- 
utes after the door had closed once 
more. Then Joe spoke softly. 

“Tll go get the catalog so we can 
figure how many traps we can buy.” 

He tiptoed over to the book case 
and in a moment returned with the 
thick book. Tom pulled his chair over 
and the two heads were soon bent 
over a book, it is true, but not Ceasar’s 
Gallic Wars. Their eyes were en- 
thralled, not by the printed letters 
which told of how Caesar marched 
into Gaul, but by the fascinating pic- 


tures of the traps which the Messrs. | 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. had to offer 
for sale. 

“Joe,” Tom stated after a moment 
of reflection, “I reckon we better get 
some double-spring traps this time. 
Those ole single spring traps ain't 
much good. They let a lot of our 
‘possums get away. 
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“Yeah, I reckon we better,” Joe 
agreed, then his practical sense com- 
ing to the fore, “But, gosh, they cost a 
lot more!” 

“Heck! What’s the use getting traps 
that don’t hold the ’possums?” Tom 
argued with reason. 

“Yeah, I guess that’s right,” Joe 
conceded at last, and began a labori- 
ous mental calculation as to the num- 
ber of double-spring traps which 
could be purchased with their com- 
bined resources. At last he resorted to 
pencil and paper. After checking his 
figures carefully, he came to the con- 
clusion that four traps were all that 
could be bought. 

“That’s enough,” Tom decided. 

“Well, get me the ink, then,” Joe 
ordered. “I’ll write the letter now so 
we can mail it in the morning.” 

“You know where it is? Cause if 
Mama’s got it, we can’t write that 
letter tonight.” 

“I don’t believe she’s using it now. 
Look in the sideboard. That’s where 
it’s supposed to be.” 

The ink proved to be in the place it 
was supposed to be, and Joe tore e 
sheet of paper out of his tablet and 
began the letter. After much blotting, 
the task was completed to the satis- 
faction of both. Another search result- 
ed in the finding of an envelope. The 
letter was folded, and Joe slipped it 
in his pocket ready to be mailed first 
thing in the morning. 

Then the catalog was returned to its 
shelf and the ink to the sideboard 
where it was “supposed to be,” and 
the two boys sat once more at the 
table lost in dreams of the “million 
possums” they would trap with the 
new double-spring traps. 

“Tom,” said Joe after a few mo- 
ments, ‘Remember how Bob and Phi! 
started trapping after we did, and 
how they bragged about beating us?” 

“Yeah. Shucks, they ain’t caught 
but two ‘possums the whole season,” 
Tom snorted scornfully. “Why we 
got... we got ten, I think .. . and 


one skunk. Gosh, one skunk’s worth 
two ‘possums. And I betcha we'll 
catch a lot more skunks in that wil- 
derness.” 


“Yeah, maybe,’ Joe agreed con- 
servatively, “But remember the time 
we brought that skunk home. Was 
Mama mad!” 

. ae. 


“Yeah, and she said there'd sure be 
trouble if we brought another one 
home.” 


“Oh, maybe she’s forgotten about 
it, now.” Tom said, refusing to allow 
his mother’s distaste for skunks to 
dampen his present enthusiasm. 


Joe was still dubious. Women were 
funny like that. Gee, you’d think 
they’d understand about a skunk’s fur 
being worth a dollar and a quarter. 
Heck, they sure didn’t smell more 
than a dollar and a quarter’s worth. 
He thought about that awhile, then 
snother problem intruded itself. 


“There’s sumpin else _ bothering 
me,” he announced at last. 

“What’s that?” asked Tom, neither 
interested nor impressed by the 
worried frown on Joe’s face. 

Joe spoke slowly and soberly, “Re- 
member that letter we got from the 
trapping company in New Orleans? 
Right down in the corner of the letter 
we got to send back with our furs is 
a space where you put your license 
number.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with 
that?” Tom began impatiently, but 
Joe cut him short. 

“We can’t put a number there. . 
because we don’t have a license.” 

“Well, gosh, all we have to do it not 
to put a number, then,” Tom said 
cheerfully. 

“Aw, ain’t you got any sense?” Jvc 
cried in exasperation. “Don’t you see? 
We're trapping without a license!” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“What of it! You just get fined and 
maybe get sent to jail for a few 
years!” 
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“You do!” Tom was impressed at 
last, and for some time the boys sat 
in silence thinking of this. 

“Well,” Tom cleared his throat and 
continued, “How much you reckon a 
license costs?” 


“Dunno,” Joe muttered desparingly, 
envisioning an impossible sum, and 
after a moment added, “Bout five dol- 
lars, I reckon.” 

Tom stared blankly, considering 
the immensity of such a sum and the 
utter impossibility of ever possessing 
that much money at one time. 

“Gee!” he said at last, “Looks like 
Mamma would raise our pay. Ten 
cents a week ain’t near enough for 
making all those ole beds and wash- 
ing all those ole dishes!” 

“And filling the wood box about a 
million times a week,” added Joe. 

“Yeah, and running to the post of- 
fice and the meat market and the 
grocery maybe twenty times a day,” 
muttered Tom darkly. 

Silence reigned for a moment as 
the boys thought over the injustices 
they were forced to endure. Finally 
Tom added hopefully, “Mama said 
maybe she would raise our pay to 
twenty-five cents if we would be 
good.” 

Joe’s only comment was to gaze 
hopelessly at his brother and slowly 
shake his head. Then, as the problem 
proved too much for Joe he spoke 
helplessly to Tom. 

“How we going to buy a license till 
we sell our furs, and how we going 
to sell our furs without a license?” 

This vicious circle was too much for 
Tom. He sat staring at Joe and his 
face was very blank. There just 
wasn’t any answer to that, so he dis- 
missed the whole problem with a 
shrug. 

“We can figure out something when 
we get the furs,” he said finally. Their 
mother’s voice from the next room 
interrupted their reflections once 


more. 


“Are you two through with your § 


lessons?” 


“Not quite,” Joe called back with a | 


guilty look at Tom. 


“Well, hurry. It’s getting late. Time 
you were in bed.” 


” 


“Yes’m, 


lish anything in the few minutes that 
remained, so they gathered up their 
books and went to their room. 


Joe experienced a few moments of Ff 


remorse over his unprepared Caesar 
lesson, but he decided that he knew 
a lot more than some of the others in 
the class .. . Emily or Alice, for in- 
stance. Gosh, were those girls dumb! 
His own superiority over the poorest 
in the class was comforting. Besides 
maybe Jesse would translate tomor- 
row during study hour. He usually 
did. With this consoling thought, Joe 
went to sleep. 


The letter was dispatched in the 
morning. Joe was almost late for 
school waiting for Mr. Schuler to give 
him his money order. Mr. Schuler 
was slow as molasses in the winter 
time. Just getting old, Joe decided 
as he hurried up the stairs after his 
first class. The government ought to 
do something about it. 


Several days dragged by while the 
boys waited expectantly for their 
traps. Saturday morning finally ar- 
rived, and Joe rushed to the post 
office certain that there would be a 
“call for package” slip in the box. 
He could see it through the glass, and 
his fingers became all thumbs as he 
tried to twirl the knob. At last after 
several attempts he clutched the slip 
and ran to the window. With the 
package under his arm, he dashed 
from the building, mounted his wait- 
ing bike and raced home. In a few 
minutes, he and Tom were inspecting 
their new double spring traps. They 





they stated as they took § 
one more despairing look at their | 
school books and decided that there fF 
was really no use trying to accomp- ff 
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were sure swell traps, they agreed 
with pride. 

“You know what we ought’a do,” 
Joe said thoughtfully after the traps 
had been thoroughly tested. 


“What?” Tom asked mechanically, 
his mind still occupied with the 
mechanism of the traps. 

“We ought’a dip ’em in bear grease 
like the Rover boys do when they go 
trapping up North. That’s so the 
‘possums won’t smell our hands on 
them. Bet we’d catch a lot more.” 


“Bear grease?” Tom looked scorn- 
fully at his older brother. “Where you 
gon’na et any bear grease? You 
gon’na trap bears first so you can get 
some bear grease? Huh! If there was 
a bear in the woods around here, I bet 
you wouldn’t go setting no traps in 
‘em to catch ’possums!” 


“Aw, I guess you don’t have to go 
kill a bear yourself to get some bear 
grease!” Joe muttered. And after a 
moment, “But I never heard of any 
place you could buy some.” 

“Besides, we ain’t got money to buy 
some if there was any place to buy 
it,” cried Tom triumphantly. 

“All right. We can’t do that, I 
reckon,” Joe agreed. “But at least, we 
can wash ’em in soap and water.” 

“Oh, sure,” Tom granted, willing to 
be agreeable to this extent. And the 
two were soon hard at work scrhb- 
bing the traps. When they were 
nearly through, Mrs. Sentell called 
from the back gallery. 

“Joe, did you get that meat when 
you went to town?” 

“Oh, heck,” Joe murmured disgust- 
edly, “I forgot all about it.” 

“Joe!” came his mother’s voice 
again, “If you forgot it, then you go 
right back and get it and you be sure 
to tell Mr. Bouey to give me a good 
roast.” 

“Yes’m,” Joe shouted in reply, then 
hurriedly to Tom, “You dry those 
traps while I’m bone and be ready to 
leave when I get back.” 





“All right, but hurry, will you? 
Gosh, looks like you could’a remem- 
bered that ole meat.” 


“T won’t be but a minute,” Joe cried 
over his shoulder. He was bark in not 
more than five minutes, and the two 
grabbed up the traps whirh Tom had 


‘dried and started off. They’d scarcely 


reached the gate, however, when once 
more they heard their mother’s voice 
indignant now. 

“Tom! What did you do to my 
towels?” 

Joe looked aghast at Tom, “What’d 
you wipe those traps on?” 


“Towels out of the bathroom,” re- 
plied the unconcerned Tom. “Had to 
use sumpin!”’ 

“Gee, ain’t you got any sense at all? 
Now I betcha you got it full of grease, 
and we sure will catch it when we 
come back.” 

“Maybe I did get a little grease on 
the towel,” Tom admitted, not 
abashed, “Not much, though.” 

“Well, come on. No use catching it 
till we get back,” Joe decided, and 
they left quickly, bent on placing as 
much distance as they possibly could 
between their mother’s voice and 
themselves in the shortest possible 
time. Anyway, Joe reflected as they 
went along, they’d be gone all morn- 
ing and maybe she’d feel less badly 
about it when they returned. Per- 
haps a diplomatic offer to mow the 
lawn would help. She’d been throw- 
ing out hints all week about how 
badly it needed mowing. 

That was a glorious Saturday morn- 
ing. The wilderness proved to be 
everything that Tom had claimed it 
to be and more. The traps were set. 
They then crossed back to the woods 
where the old traps were, and these 
held three ’possums. They crowed 
over the catch all the way home, but 
as they entered the back gate of their 
own yarn, they began once more to 
speculate about the reception which 
might be waiting for them. But as 
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they went into the shed, their mother 
called to them to come on in to nin- 
ner. Aunt Mary had ’phoned to ask 
her to go to town after dnner, and 
she had to hurry. 


The boys washed carefully and 
came to the table with innocence and 
benevolence toward the whole world 
written upon their shining counten- 
ances, their evident and sole wish, to 
please. 


The trapping season was drawing to 
a close and Joe and Tom decided it 
was time to find a market for their 
furs. The only market they knew of 
was the New Orleans fur company 
to whom they had once written. Papa 
had been complaining that the boys’ 
furs were taking up all the space in 
the shed. He didn’t have room to put 
the cow feed anymore. And their 
mother said she thought the stretched 
skins were a decidedly unpleasant 
sight. 

“Tom,” Joe began as they finished 
packing the furs in a large box one 
Saturday, “I wish we knew what to 
do about that license. I sure do hate 
to send these furs without having a 
license number to put on this letter.” 

“Heck, that’s nothing to worry 
about!” said Tom refusing to be dis- 
turbed. 

“Heck, it ain’t!” Joe’s imagination 
was considerably more active in this 
case. 


“What will happen when they start 
checking with the Government about 
our license?” 

“Well, what will happen?” Tom 
asked with scorn. “If you think you 
got to have a number, well, put one 
in!” 

“Gosh, we couldn’t do that! They’d 
take one look at it and know it was 
made up.” 

Tom shrugged and went on nailing 
the tag on the box. Finishing this 
task, he straightened his back and 
turned to Joe thoughtfully, “Well, I 
know what we can do,” he said. 


“What?” asked Joe, dully. 


“Writ’em a letter,” Toms eyes be- 
gan to glow as his plan unfolded in 
his own mind, “And... and tell em 
we're sending a sample of our furs just 
to see what they'll pay. Then, why, 
they’ll be so anxious to get the rest 
of the furs, they won’t be bothering 
about any ole license. And I betcha 
they'll pay us more just to get us to 


9? 


send the rest of our furs! 


“Why, that’s a swell idea!” cried 
Joe in honest admiration. “Let’s do 
it!” 

The letter was duly composed and 
mailed; the furs expressed, and the 
boys sat back to await developments. 
Days passed without any word irom 
the fur company. Joe began to feel 
uneasy once more. He thought back 
over Toms plan and the letter which 
the two had written. Maybe the idea 
wasn’t such a good one after all. He 
tried once to communicate his fears 
to Tom, but encountered supreme in- 
difference. Tom couldn’t be bothered. 
Joe decided Tom just hadn’t grown 
up to the point where he could com- 
prehend legal penalties for crimes 
against the state. So Joe worried 
alone. 


Perhaps two weeks after the furs 
had been expressed, everyone was at 
the supper table when Mr. Sentell 
remarked rather idly. 

“Sheriff Lyons was in my office 
the other day.” 

Joe’s mind was still occupied with 
his own thoughts, though he caught 
the name and retained it somewhere 
about his brain. It wasn’t until Mrs. 
Sentell had murmured a polite re 
joinder and Mr. Sentell continued, 
that the conversation really began to 
register so far as Joe was concerned. 

“No, he didn’t come in for any par- 
ticular reason,” Mr. Sentell was say- 
ing. “Did say he was helping Con- 
servation Department agents arrest 
some trappers who were trapping 
around here without a license.” 
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Joe gulped. Food seemed to be go- 
ing down the wrong way. At last he 
managed a feeble, “What did you say, 
Papa?” And then stole a glance at 
Tom across the table. Tom was sitting 
there, his mouth open, one hand 
clutching a fork half-way to his 
mouth. 

Mr. Sentell turned mildly to hs 
elder son, was about to answer his 
question, then changed it, “Anything 
wrong, Joe? You look sick.” 

Joe managed a sickly grin, “I... I 
just was wondering what happens to 
people .. .” he seemed to be having 
trouble getting his sentence com- 
pleted...“ ... to people who trap 
without a license.” 

“Oh, I’m not up on that,” Mr. Sen- 
tell replied, “Don’t know exactly. 
Probably get a five hundred dollar 
fine and maybe a couple years in jail. 
And, I suppose, if they can’t pay the 
fine, the jail sentence would be dou- 
bled. 

“Four years!” Joe groaned half- 
aloud. He could see the bars of the 
jail before his eyes. 

Mrs. Sentell looked concerned. “Joe, 
you-are sick! Get up from the table 
and go lie down on your bed awhile.” 

“Yes’m ... maybe I better,” Joe 
rose and staggered blindly towards 
his room. 

“Well Tom?” Mrs. Sentell 
watched her younger son as he, too, 
pushed back his chair and started to 
follow Joe. 

“I better go see about Joe,’ Tom 
muttered uncertainly, “Yeah, I guess 
maybe he might need sumpin.” 


Mrs. Sentell was on the point of 
rising to follow the boys, but Mr. 
Sentell said, “Oh, they’ll be all right. 
Probably ate something this after- 
noon. Anyway, they’re not in their 
bedroom. I heard the back door slam.” 

Tom ran out to the shed where he 
was sure he’d find Joe. That proved 
to be a correct deduction. Joe was 
seated on a barrel, elbows on knees 
and his head in his hands, despair in 


his face. Tom said nothing, just stood 
and scuffed the ground with his shoe. 
At last Joe spoke moanfully, “I reckon 
it’s all up with me ’cause I was the 
one signed that letter.” 

“What letter?” Tom asked 
cently. 

“What letter!” Joe managed some 
indignation, “The letter you thought 
up. Your bright idea! Yeah, and I 
signed it. Signed my name to a false- 
hood and sent it through the mails. 
That’s what the Government calls 
perjury ...or sumpin. They put you 
in jail for life for that! Our Civics 
teacher told us all about it one time. 
So now they got us for trapping with- 
out a license and they got me for... 
perjury!” 

“Well,” admitted the unimpressable 
Tom, “Things do look kinda bad.” 

It was getting dark when they re- 
turned to the house and meekly sub- 
mitted to the administration of a dose 
of castor oil apiece. As Joe remarked 
to Tom as they climbed into bed, 
“One more misery don’t make no dif- 
ference.” 

The hours dragged slowly by the 
next day at school. Each minute Joe 
confidently expected to be called to 
the principal’s office and be turned 
over to the Sheriff. Once Miss McCall 
did receive a notice from the office, 
but it was for Bob and Phil. Some- 
how the day wore on. The last period 
arrived. Joe wandered rather aim- 
lessly to the pencil sharpener by the 
window, just for something to do, and 
outside standing by the fence, talking 
to Mr. Landry, the school principal, 
was Sheriff Lyons. Somehow Joe re- 
turned to his seat, positive that all 
was over. But nothing happened. 
Presently the bell rang and every- 
body was almost out of the room be- 
fore Joe realized that school was out 
and he was still free. He walked 
slowly home quite expecting a hand 
to fall upon his shoulder at any mo- 
ment. His mother had to call him 
twice to supper before he dragged 


inno- 
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himself listlessly in. The meal began 
in complete silence. For once the 
boys had nothing to say. Finally after 
some time, Mr. Sentell said suddenly. 

“Oh, Joe, I almost forgot. I’ve got 
a letter for you!” 


Joe raised his head tragically. 
Must be a summons, was his sole 
thought. 


“Yes, here it is,” Mr. Sentell had 
been thumbing through several let- 
ters he’d drawn from his pocket. 
“From a fur company.” 

Joe swallowed, “Huh! Fur com- 
pany?” Then louder, “Did you say a 
fur company?” 


“Yes,” Mr. Sentell handed the letter 
to Joe. “Go ahead and open it,” as 
Joe sat staring at the letterhead. 
“Let’s see what it’s all about!” 


“Yeah... Yeah, I guess we better.” 
Somehow Joe managed to get the let- 
ter open. He read very slowly at first, 
then faster ... “Dear Mr. Sentell.. . 
We are enclosing our check for 
thirty-five dollars and fifty cents in 
payment for ... for furs sent us. We 
hope ... we hope you will send us 
the rest of your stock.” Joe stopped. 
He couldn’t read any more. An oblong 
piece of blue paper fluttered to the 
floor. Tom jumped up and pounced 
upon it. He held it up, then Joe rose 
and the two devoured with their eyes 
the figures on the check. Thirty-five 
dollars and fifty cents! Thirty-five 
dollars and... 


“Pretty good pece of trapping,” Mr. 
Sentell pronounced, “Ddn’t know 
you'd gotten so many.” 


Joe was still dazed. The transition 
from utter despair to heights of joy 
was just too much. One minute ...a 
life time spent in jail... the next... 
why he was rich! Rich! He let out a 
whoop. 


“Joe!” Mrs. Sentell rebuked, “Is 
that any way to behave at the table?” 


“Scuse me, Mama,” Joe apologized, 
“But, gosh, a fellow has to do some- 
thing! Let’s see . . . how mugh will 
that be for each of us... How much 
Papa?” 


“Well,” Mr. Sentell began, but was 
not allowed to answer. 


“What you gon’na do with your 
money, Tom?” Joe asked excitedly. 


Tom thought. “Reckon I'll get that 
Airedale pup I been wanting,” he 
decided. 


“Huh! Might’a known you’d spend 
it first thing. Whyn’t you put it in the 
bank ... like I’m gon’na do?” 


“Shucks,” Tom declared scornfully, 
‘You’re crazy. You'll be an old man 
‘fore you save even a hundred dollars, 
and what good will it do you then?” 


“I won’t be an old man before I 
have a hundred dollars!” Joe protest- 
ed, “Why, I already got a good start 
... How much did you say we’d each 
have Papa?” 


“You didn’t give me a chance to 

say,” Mr. Sentell replied dryly. 
“Fifteen dollars and _ twenty-five 
cents.” 


“Fifteen dollars and twenty-five 
cents,” Joe crowed, then frowned, 
“But, Papa... two times fifteen ain't 
thiriy-five .. . it’s just sy 


“Thirty. That’s right. But you see 

. each of you owes me two dollars 
and fifty cents for a trapping license. 
The Sheriff’s talk made me wonder 
if you boys had bothered with that 
formality. I thought it might be a 
good idea to check up. Found you'd 
been ignoring the law, so to speak. 
So I fixed things up by taking out 
licenses for you.” 


“Gosh!” Joe muttered gratefully, 
“Yeah,” he said at last, “Fifteen dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents'” 
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ANTOINE BOURDELLE (1861-1929) 


ETHEL W. USHER 


Howard-Tilton Memorial Library, Tulane University 


The recent acquisition by the Del- 
gado Museum of Art, New Orleans, 
of the heroic statue of Hercules the 
Archer, by Antoine Bourdelle, has 
revived interest in the work of this 
famous sculptor. 


During the war years the Delgado 
was forunate in having on loan Bour- 
delle’s splendid statue of the French 
artist Carpeau, as well as a fine ex- 
ample of Rodin’s work, but last fall, 
in spite of the Museum’s earnest ef- 
forts to purchase these works, the 
French, government insisted on their 
return. Thanks to the efforts of Miss 
Angela Gregory, New Orleans’ noted 
sculptor, who studied under Bour- 
delle and who has continued her 
friendship with his wife, Madame 
Cleopatra Sevastos Bourdelle, the 
Museum has now been able to pur- 
chase the Hercules, which is one of 
Bourdelle’s most famous pieces. 


Although, after Rodin’s death, 
Bourdelle was recognized as the lead- 
ing sculptor of France, his work has 
not been too well known in this coun- 
try, due to the fact that he is pri- 
marily an architect-sculptor. When 
planning a piece of work he usually 
had in mind how it could be fitted 
into an architectural space and, 
therefore, much of his work has been 
tremerdous in size and bits suffer 
when taken out of their architectural 
setting. 


Bourdelle did murals for the Opera 
House at Marseilles and for the 
Champs Elysees in Paris. The latter 
Consists of splendid basreliefs and 





frescoes which he painted on wet 
plaster. 


Perhaps the most ambitious of 
Bourdelle’s monuments is that to 
General Alvear, the hero of Argentine 
independence, which stands in Buenos 
Aires. It is in bronze and is composed 
of the lifelike figure of the General 
mounted on a beautiful Argentine 
horse. Around the pedestal of the 
statue are four figures,—Liberty, Vic- 
tory, Eloquence, and Force. 


Bourdelle’s Virgin of Alsace, in 
French marble, has been called the 
most notable of war monuments. It is 
more than three times life size and 
stands on the hillside of Niederbruch 
commemorating the return of Alsace 
to France. In the Brooklyn Museum 
of Art there is a replica of part of 
Bourdelle’s sixty-five foot high bronze 
statue erected at Bordeaux, France, to 
commemorate the exchange of mili- 
tary aid between France and the 
United States in the past one hundred 
and fifty years. 


Bourdelle’s stature as an artist is 
unchallenged, but his greatness as a 
teacher is not so well known. He 
loved to work with aspiring pupils of 
promise. When asked if he were not 
squandering his valuable time in 
teaching instead of spending it on 
creative work, he replied that if he 
could help them, he would be satis- 
fied. As a result he has sent out into 
the world many whose successful ca- 
reers in art are due to his inspiration 
and guidance. 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


Edited by 
MATTIE SUE MOUNCE 
Assistant Reference Librarian, Louisiana State Library 


Evelyn Middleton (A.B., LS.U., 
1947) who was secretary of the 
Ouachita Parish Library, resigned on 
January lst to be married to Roy 
Cole, Jr. Joy Harper, who is a 1948 
graduate of Sophie Newcomb College, 
is the new library secretary. Other 
new staff members of the Ouachita 
Library are: Sallie Sue Johnson, who 
attended Northeast Junior College, 
Louisiana Tech, and L.S.U.; Adine 
Wheeler, who attended Bellhaven Col- 
lege; Mrs. D. C. Brothers, who is a 
graduate of Louisiana Tech, and Mrs. 
J. F. Landreaux, who attended North- 
east Junior College. Miss Johnson and 
Miss Wheeler are in charge of cir- 
culation in Monroe, Mrs. Brothers 
works part time in West Monroe, and 
Mrs. Landreaux works part time as 
bookmobile librarian. The Carver 
Branch of the Ouachita Parish Li- 
brary was opened on February 6th 
in temporary quarters. The Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Monroe and 
West Monroe has taken for their proj- 
ect the raising of funds to construct 
a permanent building on a lot owned 
by the Ouachita Parish Police Jury. 


East Baton Rouge Parish Library’s 
new bookmobile has arrived, and 
Blanche Jones, formerly librarian of 
the Nobles County, Minnesota, Li- 
brary, is bookmobile librarian. Mrs. 
John Stokes and Betty Adele Munson 
are other new staff members at Kast 
Baton Rouge. This library building 
has recently undergone a renovation. 
The walls were repainted and replas- 
tered, and new accoustical material 
added. 


George King Logan, Assistant Li- 
brarian of New Orleans Public Li- 
brary, reports a number of staff 
changes. Mrs. Rosina Laviolette, “Miss 


Rose” to countless Louisiana librar- 


ians, resigned as executive secretary f 
on February 15th, after serving on/ 


the staff for fifteen years. Andrea? 
Blake, information desk assistant, re-f 
signed in January to return to herf 


home in New Hampshire where she 


will be married to Kohlman Campbell | 
of New Orleans. Elizabeth Shoughro,} 


who has been assistant at the Algiers 
and Latter Branches of the New Or. 
leans Public Library, has accepted 
a position on the staff of Loyola Uni- 


versity Library. Mrs. Jennie Flowers,) 
assistant in the children’s department, 


resigned in February and was re 
placed by Mrs. Bess Verges, formerly 
in charge of the station library at 
Dorgenois Playground. Other new 
(Continued on Page 104) 





GAYLORD 


CARD CATALOG 
CABINETS 
BOOK TRUCKS 
STOOLS 
TRAYS 


Now in stock for prompt ship- 
ment. Selected oak—light or dark 
finish. 


Please write for prices. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


Library Supplies 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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° Be Cysidia@ 


FOR A SINGLE SOURCE OF SUPPLIES 
WHERE QUALITY COSTS NO MORE 


ont 
Guides 
Supplies 
Book Trucks 
Museum Cases 
Catalog Cabinets 
Vertical Filing Cases 
Kardex Visible Records 
Insulated Filing Cabinets 
Library Supplies and Equipment 


Library Bureau 
pivision OF Remington Rand Inc. 











NEW ORLEANS 
BATON ROUGE SHREVEPORT 








ROYAL CAFETERIA 


Welcomes you with wholesome 


food and comfort. 


915 Ryan Street 


Lake Charles, La. 








+ 








book orders. 





At Your Service . 


We welcome your patronage. . 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped to 
serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the 


handling of Library, School and College 


. and 


the opportunity to serve you. 


333 East Ontario St. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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L. L. A. OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 1948-49 


OFFICERS 


President—Eugene P. Watson. 

First Vice-President—W. D. Postell. 

Second Vice-President—Lucille Car- 
nahan. 

Secretary—Rubie Hanks. 

Treasurer—Mary Clay. 

Past President—John Hall Jacobs. 

La. Representative on the A. L. A. 
Council—Florrinell Morton. 

Southwestern Library Association 
Representatives—Essae M. Culver, 
Florrinell Morton. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
Adult Education—Inez Boone (Chair- 
man), Sarah Jones, George King 
Logan, Ina Shaw, Emily Spencer. 
Auditing—Frances Flanders (Chair- 


man), Louise Lemert, Genevra 
Washburn. 
Commercial Exhibits — Bernadine 


Glaser (Chairman), T. N. McMul- 
len, Irma Spillmon. 

Constitution, By-Laws, Manual—sS. 
Metella Williams (Chairman), Pa- 
tricia Catlett, Evelyn Taylor, John 
Hall Jacobs, Eugene P. Watson. 

Cooperation with “Extension Pro- 
gram” of Southwestern Library As- 
sociation—John Hall Jacobs (Chair- 
man), Lillian Kennedy, Elizabeth 
Williams. 

Federal Relations—Mary W. Harris 
(Chairman), Mildred Hogan, E. J. 
Scheerer, Essae M. Culver. 

Hospitality—Ruby Tanner (Chair- 
man), Velma Clark, Virginia Mc- 
Donald. 

Legislation—Mildred Hogan (Chair- 
man), Lucille Arceneaux, Peggy 
Harper, Florrinell F. Morton, Es- 
sae M. Culver. 

Literary Award—John Hall Jacobs 
(Chairman), Ruth B. Campbell, 
Mildred Harrington, Catherine 
Heniford, Guy R. Lyle. 

Membership—Garland Taylor (Chair- 
man), Doris Lessel, Amy K. Mor- 
gan, Mary Clay. 


Modisette Award—Sallie Farrell 
(Chairman), Marjorie Leigh, Eve- 
lyn Peters, Dorothy B. Skau. 

Nominating — Debora Abramson 


(Chairman), Anna Davis, Helen 
Maestri. 

Professional Exhibits—Edna Mae 
Pellegrin (Chairman), Dorothy 


Duncan, Dora Mae Thibodeaux. 

Program—Bess Vaughan  (Chair- 
man), Lucille Carnahan, Marjorie 
Leigh, Eugene P. Watson. 

Public Relations — Muriel Haas 
(Chairman), Eloise Brock, Mary H. 
Irvine, Ella V. A. Schwing, Emily 
Spencer. 

Registration (Convention)—E mily 
Spencer (Chairman), Hazel McNa- 
mara, Dorothy Moses. 

Resolutions—Ruth Clark (Chair- 
man), Elizabeth Builteman, Shirley 

Stevenson. 


(Continued on Page 102) 





Lake Charles Office 
Supply Company 


Office Supplies: 
Furniture 


Office Machines 


826 Ryan Street 


Lake Charles, La. 
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RIFFS 


Everything for the Lady to 
Wear 


Lake Charles, La. 











For the Best in Books 


Fiction and Non-Fiction 
For Children and Adults 


Stationery & Greeting Cards 
Matches-Stationery & Paper 
Napkins Printed 


Lois Shortess Book 
Shop 





























314 Pujo Phone 8163 
* Tt * ry 
— | 
Port Printing Co. | 
HT. Huddle | |Southern Amusement 
331 Broad St. Company 





Phone 2929 


Lake Charles, La. 


COMMERCIAL 
PRINTING 
ADVERTISING 
SPECIALTIES 











Theater Owners and 
Operators in Louisiana 


Lake Charles, La. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEES 

Archives—Jean Mason (Chairman), 
Debora Abramson, Rubie Hanks. 

Books on Louisiana for Children and 
Young People—Mildred Harrington 
(Chairman), Grace Bailey, Sue Col- 
thorp, Mrs. B. C. Croft, Beatrice 
Davis, Roberta Green, Mrs. Melvin 
Johnson, Norris McClellan, Thyra 
Montgomery. 

Indexing of Louisiana Magazines— 
Irene Pope (Chairman), Ruth 
Campbell, Frances Munson, Mar- 
guerite Renshaw, Pearl Segura. 

Intellectual Freedom—Cleo Songy 
(Chairman) , Mary Louise Goodwin, 


Harriett Lemann. 

Microfilming Louisiana Newspapers 
—Lucy B. Foote (Chairman), 
Eleanor Hollis, Margaret Ruckert. 

Pamphlet on “Libraries of Louisiana” 
—W. D. Postell (Chairman), Nell 
Cunningham, Elizabeth Stoney, 
Marion Taylor, Thesta Ann Walker. 

Recruiting—Vivian Cazayoux (Chair- 
man), Sue Hefley, Norris McClel- 
lan, Leonard Oppenheim, Kay Wer- 
ner, Hilda Caroline Fuller, Mrs. 
Ernest Gueymard. 

Salary, Staff, and Tenure—Ruth Moor 
(Chairman), Lillian C. Gray, War- 
ren Tracy. 


LOUISIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATON 
BUDGETARY STATEMENT 
(Prepared by the Executive Board) 


Assets on December 1, 1948: 
Cash on hand _.. 
U. S. Savings Bonds 


Total assets on December 1, 1948 


Anticipated Revenue during 1949: 
Sale of “Recruiting Leaflet” __ 


Sale of recruiting “Radio Scripts” 
Dues (July 1, 1948, to Dec. 31, 1949) 





Convention (Exhibits and Registration 


Fees) 


Total Anticipated Revenues in 1949 


Estimated Total Funds Available for use in 1949 


Anticipated Expenditures for 1949: 
A. L. A. Dues seen 
S. W. L. A. Dues (estimate) 
Bulletin (5 issues) 





Recruiting Committee, including new edition of 


“Recruiting Leaflet” 
Other Committees 
Modisette Award 


Publication of radio “Recruiting Scripts” | 


Convention 


Miscellaneous expense (Executive Board) 


Total Anticipated Expenditures in 1949 
Anticipated Balance on Dec. 31, 1949 _ 


$ 36.28* 
557.90** 
-$ 594.18 
__$ 20.00 
450.00 
900.00 
400.00 
$1,770.00 
$2,364.18 
$ 25.00 
50.00 
500.00 
250.00 
75.00 
40.00 
450.00 
400.00 
150.00 
__ $1,940.00 
$ '424.18 





*This figure does not include $161.74 in sectional allotments and $75.00 
in the “restricted” Sustaining Membership fund. 

**On November 25, formal application was made for the cashing of 
the Bonds. A thirty-day period must elapse between the filing of the 
application and the actual receipt of the cash. 
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staff members in New Orleans are 
Barbara Drackett, Newcomb, 1948, at 
the Nix Branch; and Mrs. Virginia 
Dola Diaz, College of St. Elizabeth, 
1942, at the Napoleon Branch. Miss 
Jean Arnot of Sibney, Australia, and 
Mlle. Yvonne Oddon of Paris, France, 
were recent visitors at the New Or- 
leans Public Library. Miss Arnot also 
visited the Louisiana State Library 
where she made a most interesting 
talk to the staff members on library 
service in Australia. 


Louisisana librarians attending the 
A.L.A. mid-winter meeting in Chicago 
January 20-23 included: John Hall 
Jacobs and Ruth Renaud, New Or- 
leans Public Library; Robert M. 
Trent, Mrs. Charles Morton, Guy 
Lyle, Richard Klenk, and Mrs. Calvin 
Schwing of L.S.U.; Essie M. Culver, 
State Library; Bess Vaughan, Shreve 
Memorial Library; Sue Hefley, State 
Department of Education; Ruth Clark, 
Lake Charles High School Library; 
Garland Taylor and Muriel Haas, 
Howard-Tilton Memorial Library, Tu- 
lane. 


Margaret M. Herdman left on Jan- 
uary 28th for a four months’ tour by 
plane and boat to South America, 
while Mildred P. Harrington and her 
sister, Mrs. Winifred Mills, are also 
enjoying an extended trip “South of 
the Border” to various points in Cen- 
tral America and Mezico. 


Louisiana State Library has recent- 
ly bought a moving picture sound 
projector and is in the process of se- 
lecting a collection of films which will 
be circulated to libraries, clubs, and 
other groups throughout the state. 

Mrs. Lilian C. Gray, librarian of the 
Concordia Parish Library, Ferriday, 
reports the recent acquisition of a 
new bookmobile which will serve all 
rural communities. Mrs. Marjorie 
Brown has joined the library staff to 
assist with bookmobile service. 


(Continued on Page 107) 
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Tentative Program 
LOUISIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Twenty-Third Annual Conference 
April 2-4, 1949 
Majestic Hotel 


Lake Charles, Louisiana 


THEME: Recruiting for Librarian- 
ship. 
Saturday, April 2 
10 A. M. Registration 
Committee meetings 
2 P. M. General Session—Sue Hef- 
ley, presiding. 

Greetings— Mayor of Lake 
Charles 

Reply—Eugene Watson, Presi- 
dent, Louisiana Library Associ- 
ation. 

Keynote address—Dr. Lawrence 
S. Thompson, Vice-Chairman, 
A.L.A. Joint Committee on Li- 
brary Work as a Career, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

L.L.A. Recruiting Committee Pro- 
gram—Vivian Cazayoux, Chair- 
man. 

Business Meeting 
Election of Officers. 
Hospitality Committee. 

8 P. M. Author’s Dinner—Eugene 
Watson, presiding. 
Presentation of Modisette Award. 
Guest speaker—to be announced. 
Sunday April 3 
8:30 A. M. Library Schools Break- 


fast. 

12:30 P. M. Trustee’ Luncheon— 
Mrs. Bernard  Biedenharn, 
Chairman. 


Mrs. George M. Lester. 
Business meeting. 
2:30 P. M. Sectional Meetings. 
College and Reference Section— 
Guy R. Lyle, Chairman. 
‘Panel, “Improvement of College 
Library Service,” Dr. Garland 
Taylor, Librarian, Howard-Til- 


ton Memorial Library, Chair- 
man; Dr. Richard J. Russell, 
Chairman, L. S. U. Library 
Committee; Dr. McDiarmid, 
President, A. L. A. 

Report of Committee on News- 
papers—Hilda Caroline Fuller, 
Chairman. 

Business meeting. 

Public Library Section—Kathryn 
Adams, Chairman. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, Editor, 
Children’s and Young People’s 
Books, William Morrow and 
Company. 

Dr. E. W. McDiarmid, President, 
American Library Association, 
University of Minnesota. 

Business Meeting. 

School Libraries Section—Ruth 
Clark, Chairman. 

Miss Mattie Ruth Moore, Direc- 


tor, School Libraries, State 
Department of Education, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 


Business meeting. 

PTA Tea for School Librarians— 
5 P. M. 

8 P. M. General Session—W. D. 
Postell, presiding. 

Librarians’ Town Meeting. 

Speakers and topics to be an- 
nounced. 

Monday, April 4 
9 A. M. General Session—Eugene 
Watson, presiding. 

Dr. E. W. McDiarmid, President, 
American Library Association, 
University of Minnesota. 

Speaker to be announced. 

Business meeting. 
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Sue Hefley, Supervisor of School 
Libraries of the State Department of 
Education, reports that the School Li- 
braries Section of the Louisiana Edu- 
cation Association and the School Li- 
braries Section of L.L.A. have united 
and henceforth will be served by one 
group of officers. These are: Ruth 
Clark, Lake Charles High School, 
president; Mrs. Mildred Brown, Bas- 
trop Elementary School, vice-presi- 
dent; Ruby Moore, Fair Park High 
School, Shreveport, secretary and 
treasurer for the L.L.A. group; and 
Lilian Gauthier, Lafayette High 
School, treasurer for the L.E.A. group. 


Mary Clay, librarian of Northeast 
Junior College is the author of an ar- 
ticle published in “College and Re- 
search Libraries,” January, 1949. The 
title of the article is “Balancing Jun- 
ior College Instruction with Library 
Support.” 


Emily Spencer, librarian of the Cal- 
casieu Parish Library, Lake Charles, 
announces the opening of the Sul- 
phur Negro Branch ni January. Mrs. 
Evelyn Jones, formerly a teacher in 
the ‘Sulphur Negro School, is in 
charge. Mrs. Velma L. Clarke is a 
new staff member at the Headquar- 
ters Branch in Lake Charles. Mrs. 
Marjorie M. Taliaferro is on indefinite 
leave from the library because of 
serious illness. 


Roberta Newell, who was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Northwestern 
State College from 1913 until about 
1921, is now serving as reviewer and 
librarian of the Women’s Action Com- 
mittee for Lasting Peace, with nation- 
al headquarters in New York. 


Dorothy Mae Moses, librarian at 
La Grange High School, Lake Charles, 
was recently married to W. W. Mc- 
Fatter. 


Clyde Miller, who received his B.A. 
degree from Northwestern State Col- 
lege in January, has joined the staff 
of the Rapides Parish Library. 


Mrs. Lellah H. Lyle, librarian of the 
Richland Parish Library, reports that 
this library plans to begin operation 
of bookmobile service in the near fu- 
ture. In this way, some of the remote 
points in the parish will receive li- 
brary service for the first time. 


Plans are now complete for the new 
Vermillion Parish Library building 
which will be erected this year. It 
will be called the Vermilion Parish 
Memorial Library and will have in 
the building a plaque bearing the 
names of the boys of Vermilion Par- 
ish who lost their lives in the last 
war, according to Cleo Songy, li- 
brarian. F. A. Godchaux of Abbeville 
recently gave a donation of $5,000 to 
the library for the purchase of books 
on various phases of agriculture. Ann 
Kerksieck, children’s librarian at the 
Mobile Public Library, visited the 
Vermilion Parish Library building 
was home for the Christmas holidays. 

Dorothy Robinson, who has been 
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on sick leave from the Southeastern 
Louisiana College staff since last fall, 
recently returned to her work at the 
library. 


Mildred Hawthorn, formerly chil- 
dren’s librarian at the Alexandria 
Public Library is now with the Vet- 
erans’ Hospital Library in that city. 

Helen Dykes, librarian of the Wash- 
ington Parish Library reports that use 
of that library increased by more 
than a thousand books a month in 
1948 as compared with use in 1947. 
The library was selected for partici- 
pation in the survey of the economic 
status of library personnel requested 
by A. L. A. and undertaken by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bogalusa 


Branch is preparing to launch its spe 
cial service to business, and attractive J 
leaflets have been printed for distri- 
bution to business mena and women, 
Librarians interested in receiving a 
copy will be mailed one upon request 

Ora Belle McMichael, Caddo Par- 
ish librarian, will be married to Floyd 
Compton of Roanoke in April. Nell 
Cunningham, librarian of the Minden 
Branch of the Webster Parish Li- 
brary, is returning to her former po-) 
sition to succeed Miss McMichael, 
Bobbie Smith of Shreveport, former 
ly a branch assistant at Shreve Me 
morial Library, has returned to the 
staff of this library following her 
graduation from Louisiana Polytech-) 
nic Institute in January. 
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